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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LINCOLN 


By  E.  S.  Nadal 


OME  years  ago  I went  to  the 
State  Fair  at  Springfield,  111. 
The  object  of  my  visit  was 
to  see  the  horses  there,  and  I 
wrote  an  account  of  them 
for  this  magazine.  But  while 
there  I became  more  than  ever  interested 
in  another  subject.  Lincoln  is  the  most 
representative  and  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can great  men.  In  no  other  man  does  the 
national  character  see  itself  so  illustrated 
and  dignified.  The  description  of  his  mind 
and  nature  will  always  be  an  inviting  task 
to  the  American.  I do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  future  every  artist,  every  poet,  every 
critic,  will  wish  to  try  his  hand  at  him.  I 
became  possessed  of  a strong  desire  to  try 
mine. 

Certainly  the  visitor  to  Springfield  does 
not  foi^et  that  he  lived  there.  Wherever 
I went  "'I  could  feel  the  presence  of  that 
mighty  and  kindly  shade,  which  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  country,  like 
some  colossal  monument  visible  every- 
where. The  character  of  the  country  it- 
self, it  seemed  to  me,  was  appropriate  to 
Lincoln.  His  people  had  come  westward 
over  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  mountains, 
and  after  various  sojournings  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  had  found  their  way  to  this  re- 
gion. The  migration  was  a fortunate  one. 
This  prairie  country,  less  fitted  to  please 
poets  and  artists  than  to  breed  and  raise 
men,  was  a more  appropriate  home  for  him 
than  any  mountain  region  with  hills.too  steep 
for  the  plough  would  have  been.  His  genius 
was  nourished  by  the  rude  plenty  and  suc- 
cess of  the  new  country.  The  contagious 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  thrifty, 
money-producing  neighborhood  were  good 
for  him.  The  power  and  audacity  of  his 
humor,  I thought,  was  in  some  degree  the 
result  of  a bringing  up  among  a successful 
and  a happy  people. 

Then  for  his  education  in  knowledge  of 
men  and  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  their 
control,  the  society  that  occupied  as  much 
of  level  country  as  could  be  seen  from  the 
court-house  cupola  was  sufficient.  What 
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better  training  as  an  observer  and  leader  of 
men  and  as  a politician  could  he  have  had 
than  was  afforded  him  by  his  daily  business 
of  advising  farmers  who  came  to  consult 
with  him  about  their  affairs  and  of  dealing 
with  and  handling  juries.  Men  are  much 
the  same  everywhere  and  may  be  learned  as 
well  in  one  place  as  another.  Young  men 
are  apt  to  think  that  knowing  men  means 
wide  travel  or  knowing  celebrated  people 
or  people  who  are  in  the  newspapers; 
whereas  some  old  rustic, who  has  rarely  been 
out  of  sight  of  his  own  village,  may  know 
men  far  better  than  much  travelled  people  or 
so-called  men  of  the  world,  because  he  has 
the  head  and  the  eyes  for  the  study. 

I tried  to  learn  something  from  the  older 
people  of  Lincoln  in  his  every-day  life  in 
Springfield.  But  I heard  only  this  at  first 
hand.  A lawyer,  who  had  been  as  a young 
man  in  Lincoln’s  office,  said  to  me:  “Old 
man  Lincoln  thought  a good  deal  of  money. 
When  we  were  on  a case  together  and  the 
jury  were  out  and  the  client  in  court,  Lin- 
coln would  say:  ‘You  had  better  try  and 
get  your  money  now.  If  the  jury  comes  in 
with  a verdict  for  him,  you  won’t  get  any- 
thing.’” This,  as  he  said,  was  “fatherly” 
on  the  part  of  Lincoln.  He  did  not  wish 
the  youngster  to  lose  his  money. 

This  country  had  another  celebrated  man, 
who  was  very  unlike  Lincoln,  the  type,  in- 
deed, of  men  who  are  just  the  reverse  of  him. 
It  is  odd  that  these  two  men  should  have 
come  from  the  same  neighborhood,  one  the 
most  constructive  and  beneficent  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  the  other  the  man  who, 
whether  from  blindness  and  want  of  fore- 
sight or  because  he  preferred  his  own  ambi- 
tions to  the  interests  of  his  country,  did  more 
harm  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in 
the  country.  When  I was  a boy  at  school  in 
Washington,  I often  saw  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. He  was  a very  short  man,  almost  a 
dwarf.  But  he  had  more  presence  in  his 
five  feet  one  than  Lincoln  had  in  his  six 
feet  four.  At  least  that  was  my  boyish  im- 
pression. It  is  perhaps  true  that  men  of  his 
kind  are  more  likely  to  have  this  gift  than 
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men  of  observation  and  humor  like  Lincoln, 
who  are  made  to  see  rather  than  be  seen; 
men  like  Douglas  have  it,  as  the  unconscious 
powers  of  nature  have  it,  as  strong  animals, 
such  as  lions  and  bulls,  have  it.  He  was  at 
that  day  the  most  talked  of  candidate  for 
President,  but  there  were  people  who  said 
he  would  never  be  President,  because  his 
coat-tails  were  too  near  the  ground.  His 
diminutiveness,  however,  was  chiefly  in 
stature,  due  to  the  shortness  of  his  legs.  His 
shoulders  were  broad  and  his  chest  deep. 
Above  a short  neck  was  set  a noble  head  and 
powerful  countenance,  the  strong  features 
corrugated  with  thought  and  force  of  char- 
acter. His  whole  bearing  showed  the  cus- 
tom of  command  and  of  a universally 
conceded  kingship.  He  had  the  negligent 
ease  of  manner  to  be  observed  in  men  to 
whom  such  a position  is  allowed.  “Easy 
as  an  old  shoe”  I have  heard  a woman  who 
knew  him  describe  him — a quality,  by  the 
way,  especially  agreeable  to  women,  who  are 
pleased  by  implied,  rather  than  expressed, 
strength  in  men. 

I say  he  was  a type  of  that  class  of  men 
and  politicians  who  are  the  reverse  of  the  far 
rarer  type  to  which  Lincoln  belonged.  He 
was  a man  of  the  moment,  of  expedients, 
half-truths — lies,  if  you  like  to  express  it  ex- 
tremely. I have  heard  him  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  fib  by  the  hour  with  vigor  and  elo- 
quence. It  was  when  he  was  spreading  his 
sails  to  win  the  Southern  favor,  which  he  had 
lost  by  his  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 
Constitution. 

If  Douglas  was  a type  of  men  who  speak 
with  reference  to  the  situation  rather  than 
with  an  eye  upon  the  truth,  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  necessarily  speak  the 
truth.  That  he  was  very  truthful  has  been 
widely  remarked  of  him.  F or  one  thing,  he 
was  a man  of  genius,  and  men  of  genius  are 
apt  to  speak  the  truth;  this  because  of  their 
greater  mental  fineness,  and  because  they 
see  the  truth  clearly.  Not  only  are  they  apt 
to  speak  the  truth,  but  they  are  inept  at  tell- 
ing lies — that  is,  they  usually  are.  Then 
Lincoln  belonged  to  the  class  of  humorists, 
and  they  are,  I fancy,  the  least  skilful  of  all 
liars.  The  manner  of  the  humorist  is  to 
compare  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  with 
a standard  of  truth  and  right;  the  staple  of 
his  humor  is  largely  a sense  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  these  detected  motions  and 
truth.  He  is  thus  always  watching  himself, 
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and  is  the  last  man  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  processes  of  his  mind,  and 
to  become  one  of  the  scarcely  conscious 
speakers  of  falsehood.  Lying  is  a gift. 
The  Pathfinder  says  to  the  young  man  in 
Cooper’s  novel,  speaking  upon  the  subject 
of  falsehoods:  “I  know  your  gifts  don’t  lie 
that  away.”  Lincoln’s  gifts  did  not  lie  that 
way.  It  is  told  of  him  in  Nicolay  and  Hay’s 
“Life”  that  he  was  engaged  with  a Judge 
Parks  as  counsel  for  a man  accused  of  lar- 
ceny, whom  he  believed  guilty.  He  said  to 
Judge  Parks:  “If  you  can  say  anything 
for  the  man,  do  it;  if  I attempt  it,  the  jury 
will  see  that  I think  he  is  guilty  and  convict 
him.”  It  was  Lincoln’s  good  fortune  that 
the  gift  he  had  suited  his  time.  It  was  the 
day  of  truth.  In  our  ordinary  work-a-day 
world  the  half-truths,  the  evasions,  for  the 
most  part  have  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  period  of 
1855-1865  was  an  exception. 

One  other  relation  Lincoln  had  with 
truth.  Anyone  must  observe  the  good  taste 
with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  because  he 
had  such  a mind  for  truth  that  he  spoke  so. 
An  education  is  spoken  of  as  “liberal,”  I 
suppose,  because  it  affords  its  possessor  a 
liberation  from  the  illusions  and  misconcep- 
tions of  uneducated  men.  In  Lincoln’s  case 
it  was  the  truth  that  accomplished  what 
Greek  and  Latin  do  for  other  men.  It  was 
the  truth  that  made  him  free.  Truth  was 
the  thread  of  Theseus,  by  holding  to  which 
he  found  his  way  with  sureness  and  safety 
through  those  labyrinths  of  misconception 
and  vulgarity  in  which  the  unlearned  are  so 
often  lost.  If  you  would  see  in  what  bad 
taste  and  with  what  misconception  an  un- 
educated man  of  genius  can  write,  read 
some  of  the  prose  writing  of  Burns.  Lin- 
coln having  such  a mind  as  he  had,  was  it 
necessary  that  he  should  know  Greek  and 
Latin  before  he  should  be  able  to  express 
correctly  what  he  saw  in  mankind  and  hu- 
man life  ? “ Come,”  I have  fancied  such  a 

person  saying  to  him  from  Oxford,  “you 
have  three  words  to  one  of  mine.  Yes,  and 
you  have  culture,  which  must  be  a fine  thing, 
and  I recognize  that  your  words  have  a grace 
and  finish,  as  if  breathed  upon  by  influences 
from  an  enchanted  past  that  is  strange  to 
me;  but  shall  you  therefore  see  life  and 
man  more  strongly  than  I,  or  express  the 
truth  more  closely  than  I can  do  in  that  ver- 
nacular which  I have  learned  from  a child  ? ” 
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He  is  universally  recognized  as  very 
American.  I remember  that  Mr.  James 
Bryce  in  his  book  on  this  country  has  picked 
out  two  qualities  as  especially  American. 
He  says  that  no  people  abhor  cruelty  as  the 
Americans  do,  and  that  in  no  other  country 
is  the  sense  of  humor  so  wide-spread.  Both 
of  these  qualities  Lincoln  had  very  strongly. 
Everyone  knows  how  merciful  he  was. 
Spies  and  deserters  were  continually  being 
sentenced  to  death.  His  sense  of  duty  com- 
pelled him  in  some  cases  to  let  these  sen- 
tences stand,  but  he  was  always  reluctant  to 
do  so.  He  got  out  of  it  where  he  could.  It 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  have  the  mighty 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  hemp  and  lead  that  a 
professional  soldier  has.  But  of  course  the 
real  cause  was  the  mercifulness  of  his  heart. 
There  are  on  record  innumerable  illustra- 
tions of  this  quality  of  his.  The  following 
is  an  incident  of  which  I had  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  last 
winter  of  the  war  I had  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  front  for  the  Christian  Commission. 
I had  thus  a chance  to  visit  City  Point. 
While  there,  one  Sunday  evening  in  a res- 
taurant, I heard  a chaplain  relate  this  inci- 
dent. He  was  a red-headed  little  man,  of  a 
sanguine  complexion,  very  vulgar,  but  evi- 
dently with  a good  heart  and  a great  deal  of 
vigor  and  full  of  red  blood.  Two  young 
men  in  his  regiment,  who  were  deserters, 
were  to  be  shot.  On  the  day  before  that  set 
for  the  execution,  he  went  to  Washington  to 
try  to  save  the  lives  of  these  men.  Lincoln 
was  standing  in  his  office,  surrounded  by 
people,  and  very  busy.  The  chaplain  got  a 
place  in  the  crowd  about  Lincoln.  An  at- 
tendant presently  came  in  and  said  to  Lin- 
coln, “ The  mother  of  one  of  those  men  who 
are  to  be  shot  to-morrow  is  outside.”  Lin- 
coln cried  out  angrily,  “There  is  no  use  of 
her  coming  here  crying  about  me.  I can’t 
do  anything  for  her.”  The  chaplain  here 
stepped  forward  and  said,  “I  have  come 
here  about  those  men.”  He  said  they  were 
very  young  men.  “Well,”  said  Lincoln, 
“suppose  they  were  old  men,  with  families 
to  support,  would  that  make  it  any  better  ?” 
But  the  chaplain  said  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  men’s  lives  on  the  ground  of  reason  and 
justice.  “I  put  it  on  the  ground  of  mercy,” 
he  said,  and  he  exhorted  the  President  with 
a fervor  practised  in  addressing  innumer- 
able religious  bodies,  and  which,  because  it 


came  right  from  the  heart,  I could  see  must 
have  been  most  effective.  Presently  Lin- 
coln, his  feelings  in  the  meanwhile,  as  the 
man  could  see, working  strongly  within  him, 
called  out,  “Orderly,  telegraph  General 

to  stop  that  execution  until  he  hears 

from  me.”  The  men  were  not  shot. 

Theoretically  I don’t  suppose  such  action 
as  this  can  be  justified.  He  ought  to  have 
given  the  man  an  emphatic  refusal,  and  that 
is  what  almost  any  good  man  of  business 
would  have  done.  But  that  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  do  this  is  a characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln which  must  always  endear  him  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  His  chief  motive,  as 
has  been  said,  was  his  natural  mercifulness. 
But  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
severity  in  favor  with  military  men.  He 
probably  thought  it  another  sort  of  red  tape. 
Once  they  arranged  to  shoot  twenty  desert- 
ers at  one  time.  Very  red  tape  that  would 
have  been.  A general  went  to  Washington 
to  make  a vigorous  protest  to  Lincoln 
against  his  expected  interference.  “It  is 
no  use,  general,”  said  Lincoln,  “I  won’t  do 
it.”  Lincoln  was  as  wise  as  he  was  humane 
in  refusing  to  consent  to  such  a proceeding. 
The  effect  on  enlistments  would  surely  have 
been  unfavorable.  It  would  have  helped 
resistance  to  the  draft.  The  President,  of 
course,  had  to  see  over  the  whole  field.  The 
general  was  thinking  only  of  the  effect  on 
the  army.  But  even  there  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  effect  would  have  been  good. 
It  would  have  been  of  the  nature  of  an  insult 
to  the  honest  private  soldier,  who  was,  after 
all,  doing  the  whole  thing,  to  intimate  to  him 
that  he  was  in  need  of  such  a drastic  re- 
minder of  his  duty.  Lincoln  believed  that 
kindness  and  forbearance  would  be  more 
efficacious. 

Humor  is  the  other  American  character- 
istic which  Mr.  Bryce  fixes  upon,  and  it  was 
one  of  Lincoln’s  marked  traits.  He  is  the 
most  humorous  figure  in  our  history.  N one 
of  our  great  political  men  before  him,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Franklin,  have 
been  remarkable  for  this  quality.  It  is  not  a 
quality  you  expect  to  find  in  a statesman, 
although  some  of  the  very  great  men,  like 
Cromwell  and  Frederick,  have  had  it.  Hu- 
mor, certainly  of  the  kind  his  was,  is  not 
favorable  to  greatness  in  action.  In  many 
cases  it  affects  the  strength  of  will  of  men. 
It  is  very  apt  to  weaken  ambition  in  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  it  often 
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seems  to  increase  their  force  and  efficiency. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Sumner,  no  doubt. 
Anyone  must  have  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  sentimental  people  are  apt  to  have 
strong  wills.  The  fact  that  Lincoln’s  pos- 
session of  this  quality  in  no  way  affected 
the  serious  strength  of  his  character  or  his 
vigor  as  a man  of  action  is  an  indication  of 
his  greatness. 

A humorist  he  certainly  was.  Upon  the 
question  of  just  how  good  he  was  in  that 
way  men  will  differ.  Our  national  pride 
might  lead  us  to  wish  to  put  him  as  a great 
humorous  hero  by  the  side  of  Swift.  I doubt 
whether  we  can  do  that  on  the  strength  of 
such  well-authenticated  specimens  of  his 
humor  as  are  recorded . They  are  good , no 
doubt,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  those  ancient 
favorites  “ Dearly  Beloved  Roger”  or  the 
story  of  the  “Meditation  on  a Broomstick.” 
Regarding  the  most  widely  quoted  of  the 
jokes  attributed  to  him,  that  he  proposed  to 
send  a barrel  of  the  whiskey  drunk  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  every  general  in  the  army, 
which  Mr.  Brooks  claims  for  him,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  late  Moses  F.  Odell, 
once  asked  Lincoln  if  this  joke  was  his. 
“No,”  he  said,  “that  is  too  good  for  me.” 
It  is  what  I should  have  expected.  The  best 
things  are  usually  anonymous.  This  par- 
ticular joke  dates  from  much  before  Lin- 
coln’s day. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  good  things  that 
are  Lincoln’s,  of  which  the  following  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  any.  Ben  Wade  once 
said  to  him:  “Mr.  President,  I have  come  to 
tell  you  that  your  government  is  going 
straight  to  hell;  you’re  within  a mile  of  it 
now!”  “Well,  Senator,”  said  Lincoln, 
“I  believe  that  is  about  the  distance  from 
here  to  the  Capitol.”  A well-known  writer 
relates  that  when  a boy  he  attended  a re- 
ception given  to  Lincoln  near  the  close  of 
the  war  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia. A line  of  people  was  passing  Lin- 
coln and  shaking  his  hand.  Just  ahead  of 
the  youth  was  a well-known  local  bore,  who, 
of  course,  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  make  something  like  a speech.  He 
said:  “I  am  glad  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
man  who,  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God, 
put  down  this  unholy  rebellion.”  Lincoln 
twigged  his  man  in  a minute.  * ‘ Y ou’re  half 
right,  sir,”  said  he ; “you’re half  right.  Pass 
on,  sir;  please  don’t  keep  the  line  waiting.” 

The  following  may  not  be  worth  telling, 


where  there  are  so  many  better  things  about 
him  to  be  had,  but  it  comes  to  me  at  first 
hand  and  it  shows  his  accessibility  and 
friendliness  and  that  humorous  disposition 
which  was  always  near  at  hand  with  him.  A 
tax  had  been  levied  on  oxen.  An  owner  of  a 
pair  came  to  Lincoln,  who  had  more  on  his 
shoulders  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
to  see  if  he  would  not  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax.  Lincoln  knew  the  man,  and  re- 
membered the  oxen,  and  said, “Are  those 
the  oxen  I see  standing  at  the  corner  when- 
ever I go  to  the  Treasury?  I never  saw 
them  move.  Maybe  they’re  not  movable 
property.  Perhaps  we  may  get  them  put 
down  as  real  estate.  ’ ’ In  this  incident  Lin- 
coln appears  in  a patriarchal  character, 
which  was  certainly  his,  reminding  us  of  an 
Oriental  prince  seated  at  the  gate  of  his  pal- 
ace, or  rather  of  the  representation  of  one  in 
a comic  opera. 

If  this  and  many  of  the  things  recorded  of 
him  do  not  seem  remarkable  in  themselves 
and  when  looked  at  separately  from  him,  I 
may  say,  that,  like  so  many  of  the  utter- 
ances and  the  actions  of  the  great,  they  re- 
semble sea-water,  which  is  colorless  when 
held  up  in  a glass,  but  is  blue  when  seen  in 
the  vast  ocean. 

We  only  know  of  the  humor  of  Lincoln  as 
a man  of  mature  years.  I should  have  liked 
to  have  heard  him  when  he  was  young,  care- 
less, and  obscure,  as  Senator  McDougall 
heard  him,  on  the  back  porch  of  a prairie 
hotel  in  Illinois.  The  incident  is  related  to 
me  by  a gentleman  who  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  it.  I give  it  in  his  words.  He  tells 
the  story  as  illustrating  the  union  in  Lincoln 
of  a wild  mirth  with  his  well-known  consti- 
tutional melancholy. 

“When  Senator  McDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, was  a young  lawyer  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  sent  to  attend  to  a suit  in  Illinois.  He 
arrived  at  the  country  town  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  supper  listened  for  an  hour 
to  Western  stories  told  by  a tall  young  man 
to  a group  of  idlers  on  the  porch,  which  elic- 
ited shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  the  narra- 
tor loudly  joined.  McDougall  went  to  bed 
in  a double-bedded  room,  and,  when  the 
occupant  of  the  other  bed  appeared,  it 
proved  to  be  the  tall  young  man,  Lincoln, 
who  took  a seat  on  the  side  of  McDougal’s 
bed  and  asked  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered in  a cheerful  tone.  Lincoln  then 
told  his  own  life  history.  He  had  tried 
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farming,  log-rolling,  boating,  and  finally 
practising  law,  but  all  had  been  failures. 
He  thought  that  the  Lord  was  against  him. 
McDougall  said  he  talked  like  one  on  the 
verge  of  suicide,  and  it  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble that  it  was  the  same  man  who  an  hour 
before  had  laughed  so  boisterously  at  his 
own  jokes.” 

Another  American  characteristic  that 
Lincoln  had  was  a keenness  of  direct  per- 
ception. He  was  a man  of  intuitions  and 
direct  perceptions.  This  is  an  American 
characteristic.  A keen,  attentive  way  of  look- 
ing out  is,  I think,  an  American  quality. 

He  was  an  American  also  in  appearance, 
of  the  tall,  lean  type  which  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  country.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  American  type  of  face  and  figure  is  get- 
ting to  resemble  that  of  an  Indian.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be  so  more 
and  more,  the  Indian  being  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  physical  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try. I for  one  do  not  regret  this,  for  that 
race  is  physically  a fine  one.  They  have  not 
only  strong  physiques,  but  strong  counte- 
nances as  well.  Nowhere  do  you  see  more 
powerful  features — features  that  show  more 
natural  strength,  physical,  and  in  a sense 
moral — than  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Indian  race.  Lincoln’s  face  and  figure 
were  not  unlike  this  type . He  was  very  da  rk 
and  he  had  the  high  cheek-bones  of  an  Ind- 
ian, and  in  some  degree  an  Indian  cast  of 
features. 

The  man  with  whom  his  name  is  con- 
stantly mentioned,  and  with  whom  it  is  nat- 
ural to  compare  him,  is  Washington.  It  is 
surely  remarkable  that  we  should  have  had 
in  our  short  history  two  such  characters.  In 
a thousand  years  England  has  had  only  one, 
Alfred,  and  he  is  almost  legendary.  Wash- 
ington was,  of  course,  a man  of  much  less 
salient  characteristics  than  Lincoln.  The 
young  Chastellux  found  his  distinction  to 
be  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  his  char- 
acteristics, rather  than  in  the  existence  of 
marked  special  qualities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  which  of  the 
two  men,  Washington  or  Lincoln,  will  be 
the  greater  favorite  with  women.  How 
Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  with  her  artless  eigh- 
teenth-century vivacity,  expresses  the  admi- 
ration with  which  she  saw  Washington  re- 
view the  troops  at  Cambridge ! At  a dinner 
which  Washington  gave  shortly  before  re- 
tiring from  the  presidency,  when  he  arose 


and  spoke  of  his  approaching  retirement, 
the  British  minister’s  wife,  who  was  pres- 
ent, burst  into  tears.  Another  lady,  who 
has  left  an  account  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Washington,  has  told  us  that  she  wept  upon 
this  occasion.  Washington  had  beauty,  and 
had  besides  the  gift  of  looking  great.  Of 
this  gift  of  making  a fine  public  appearance 
Lincoln  had  none.  I was  jammed  in  the 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Astor  House,  when 
Lincoln,  standing  up  in  a barouche  and 
bowing  to  the  crowd,  was  driven  down 
Broadway.  This  was  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated.  He 
looked  very  good-natured  and  anxious  to 
please,  but  the  figure  he  presented  was  un- 
gainly, certainly  not  imposing.  His  beard, 
which  about  the  time  of  his  election  he  had 
allowed  to  grow,  disguised  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  the  carving  of  which  was  singular- 
ly fine,  the  line  of  the  chin  having  a fine 
sweep  and  the  fall  of  the  cheek  nervously 
and  strongly  chiselled.  He  had  not  the  kind 
of  looks  to  impress  a crowd,  although  I am 
sure  he  must  have  looked  great  to  those  who 
saw  him  intimately  and  who  had  eyes  to 
see. 

Ladies  did  not  weep  when  they  met  Lin- 
coln. One  might  guess  that  he  was  not  es- 
pecially endowed  with  the  power  of  pleasing 
them.  I have  received  from  a lady,  and 
give  below,  an  account  of  an  interview 
which  she  had  with  Lincoln,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  women  regarded 
him  during  his  lifetime.  Of  course,  they 
would  think  differently  of  him  now  in  the 
vast  fame  into  which  he  has  come,  for  they 
love  fame.  Perhaps  I should  say  something 
about  the  writer.  She  was  at  that  time  a 
brilliant  and  handsome  girl.  She  was  such 
a character  as  only  appears  in  times  of  great 
public  agitation,  when  people’s  minds  are 
full  of  exciting  ideas.  Her  characteristics 
were  an  intense  sympathy  with  any  kind  of 
suffering,  whether  of  human  beings  or  of 
animals  (at  that  time,  of  course,  her  whole 
heart  was  with  the  slaves),  transparent,  im- 
pulsive honesty,  great  ardor  of  feeling,  and  a 
very  high,  courageous  tone. 

“ We  made  our  call,  which  was  by  prear- 
rangement, on  the  President.  I think  it 
was  the  autumn  of  ’64.  There  were  three 
or  four  of  us.  The  call  was  made  about 
twelve  o’clock,  noon.  At  the  door  we  had 
a slight  altercation  with  the  servant,  who 
said  the  President  would  not  or  could  not 
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see  anyone  that  day.  One  of  our  number, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  once  our  min- 
ister to  Naples,  and  a former  congressman, 
was  a personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
President  gave  us  a cordial  welcome,  and 
seemed  annoyed  when  we  told  him  that  the 
servant  had  refused  to  admit  us.  He  was 
cordial  to  us,  extremely  so,  and,  on  hearing 
that  I was  an  abolitionist  and  had  once 
manumitted  a few  slaves,  he  addressed  the 
most  of  his  conversation  to  me  and,  as  I was 
young,  wild,  and  chatty,  he  seemed  amused 
and  perhaps  pleased  at  my  audacity.  He 
asked  me  what  I thought  the  best  way  to 
destroy  slavery.  I quickly  replied,  “It  is 
always  well  to  do  right,  without  delay  and 
on  the  instant.”  He  smiled  ironically,  say- 
ing that  that  could  not  be  right,  to  do  things 
without  reason  or  order,  to  which  I replied : 
‘ Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  greatest 
man  that  had  ever  lived  [again  he  smiled] 
has  informed  me  that  there  was  no  delay  or 
tarrying  in  doing  right  or  in  rendering  jus- 
tice/ The  President  said,  as  he  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder,  ‘ What  a little  enthusiast 
you  are!  I am  neither  a red  nor  a black 
Republican/  ‘I  am  both,’  was  my  reply. 
‘So  I perceive,’  was  his  rejoinder.  He 
seemed  both  amused  and  startled  at  my  in- 
tensity, and  when  taking  leave  of  us,  he  again 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  ‘I  like 
your  enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  I hope 
we  shall  meet  again/  Alas,  I never  saw 
him  again.  I might  have  told  you  in  con- 
fidence that  during  the  interview  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sat  with  his  foot  and  leg  lifted  on  a 
rather  high  table.  ” 

The  charitable  reader  will  attribute  the 
peculiarity  of  manners  mentioned  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  above  quoted  remarks 
to  his  origin  and  bringing  up.  I don’t  be- 
lieve that.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a 
personal  deficiency  of  his  own. 

One  hears  now  and  then  objections  to  the 
position  which  people  of  this  country  have 
given  Lincoln.  An  eminent  English  critic 
has  ventured  the  remark  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinction. If  he  means  class  distinction — 
and  I think  an  idea  something  like  this  is  in 
his  mind — of  course  not.  That  he  was  a 
gentleman,  however,  I am  sure.  Genius 
tends  to  make  gentlemen  of  plain  men,  just 
as  it  tends  to  make  men  who  belong  by  birth 
to  the  other  end  of  society  plainer  and  more 
human,  by  freeing  them  from  that  narrow- 
ness and  rash  superficiality  which  is  their 


besetting  fault.  His  goodness,  his  sinceri- 
ty, his  clear  perceptions  (all  gentleman-like 
qualities)  made  impossible  for  him  those 
pretences  which  are  such  a fruitful  source  of 
vulgarity.  Class  distinction,  of  course,  he 
had  not.  But  if  by  distinction  is  meant  in- 
dividuality, an  unmistakable  peculiarity 
and  identity,  what  great  man  of  history  had 
more  of  it  ? What  a contrast  he  presents  in 
this  respect  to  the  great  contemporary  Eng- 
lish statesman,  Gladstone.  The  English- 
man reminds  one  of  those  California  peach- 
es that  are  so  large  and  handsome  but  have 
little  flavor.  There  was  little  in  his  mind 
that  was  peculiar.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
been  anybody  else  raised  to  the  77th  power. 
Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  his  ut- 
terances and  his  nature,  possessed  a marked 
peculiarity.  The  quality  which  I have  men- 
tioned above  as  Lincoln’s  might  be  called 
by  any  one  of  half  a dozen  names;  “distinc- 
tion ” or  “ peculiarity  ” would  answer.  Any- 
one will  know  what  I mean.  A great  states- 
man almost  always  has  this  quality.  Napo- 
leon had  it;  Cromwell  had  it.  But  I don’t 
see  that  the  quality  is  necessary  to  make  a 
great  statesman.  It  is  not  all  the  same  thing 
as  a power  to  acquire  knowledge  or  even  as 
intellectual  power.  If  a statesman  has  the 
power  to  know  what  should  be  known  and 
to  judge  this  knowledge  and  to  act  upon 
this  judgment,  why  is  that  not  enough  ? It 
was  enough  in  Gladstone’s  case.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  think  of  great  statesmen  besides 
Gladstone  who  did  not  have  this  quality. 
In  our  history  I think  that  Hamilton  was 
such  a man.  He  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
greatest  American  statesmen.  Yet  I should 
doubt  if  he  had  this  peculiarity  of  mind  of 
which  I speak.  He  certainly  did  not  have 
another  quality  that  always  goes  with  this 
peculiarity,  which  I might  call  visibility  or 
familiarity.  Where  a man  has  a peculiar 
mind,  the  world  can  see  him  very  clearly.  I 
think  the  country  does  not  have  a clear  sense 
of  the  personality  of  Hamilton.  The  people 
believe  him  to  be  great,  because  of  what  he 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  the  nation.  But  they  do  not  see  him.  Nor 
did  he  have  another  quality,  which  almost 
always  goes  with  the  peculiar  mind,  literary 
power,  the  power  of  interesting  speech  that 
reaches  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  Napo- 
leon or  Lincoln  or  Bismarck  had.  Hamil- 
ton has  left  eleven  big  volumes,  but  not  a 
sentence  or  a phrase  of  it  all,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  has  got  into  popular  mind.  If  you 
look  in  Bartlett’s  “Familiar  Quotations,” 
under  “Hamilton”  you  will  find  what  Web- 
ster, a literary  man,  said  about  Hamilton 
(“He  struck  the  dry  rock  of  public  credit,” 
etc.) , but  not  a word  of  Hamilton’s. 

Unlike  certain  great  men,  you  understand 
Lincoln.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  be- 
cause a man  has  great  peculiarity  and  visi- 
bility, that  we  see  him  in  the  sense  of  under- 
standing him.  Napoleon  is  externally  the 
most  visible  of  men,  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand him.  That  is  perhaps  the  great  fasci- 
nation of  him.  He  is  such  a conundrum. 
The  constant  additions  that  are  being  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  he  did  and  said 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  his  mind  any 
clearer  to  us. 

But  we  feel  that  we  comprehend  Lincoln. 
I think  one  reason  of  that  is  that  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  a good  man.  As  you  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  look  into  his  eyes,  you 
feel  that  you  know  him.  If  you  were  having 
any  kind  of  a business  transaction  with  him, 
you  would  feel  that  you  knew  where  you 
were.  With  Napoleon,  of  course,  you  would 
not  know  that  at  all.  Perhaps  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  great  men  and  the 
bad  great  men  is  that  you  understand  the 
former  and  do  not  understand  the  latter. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  the  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  are  so  much  less  simple  than  the 
good.  No  man  being  wholly  bad,  the  bad 
men  are  such  a mixture  and  so  hard  to  un- 
ravel. 

And  yet  the  mind  of  Lincoln  has  its  mys- 
teries. How  difficult  it  would  be  to  under- 
stand by  what  power  it  is  that  he  is  able  to 
know  when  to  act  and  when  to  wait ! That 
power  of  choosing  the  moment  for  action, 
which  the  world  agrees  was  his,  how  can 
you  explain  that  ? Of  course,  you  may  say 
that  this  knowledge  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense study  of  the  situation  by  a powerful 
mind.  Or  you  may  say  that  it  is  a genius. 
Can  you  get  any  nearer  to  it  than  that? 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  had  something  like 
the  “demon”  of  Socrates,  an  inner  light  to 
which  he  looked  for  instruction. 

One  gets  a little  tired  of  the  uniformity  of 
laudation  with  which  Lincoln  is  so  often 
spoken  of.  There  is  a good  deal  of  gush, 
and  now.  and  then  something  like  cant  in 
what  one  hears.  In  particular  there  can  be 
no  merit  in  the  doctoring  of  contemporane- 
ous impressions  to  suit  the  taste  of  later 


times.  If  men  are  telling  us  of  their  rela- 
tions with  Lincoln  during  his  lifetime,  they 
should  tell  us  what  they  thought  then.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Adams,  in  his  life  of  his  father,  has 
given  us  his  father’s  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, and  he  is  to  be  thanked  for  doing 
so.  They  are  very  interesting.  He  de- 
scribes an  interview  which  his  father  had 
with  Lincoln  early  in  1861. 

Mr.  Seward  took  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  minister  to  England, 
to  call  upon  the  President.  In  the  writer’s 
words:  “Presently  a door  opened,  and  a 
tall,  large-featured,  shabbily-dressed  man, 
of  uncouth  appearance,  slouched  into  the 
room.”  Mr.  Adams,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Secretary,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  appointment  in  the  usual 
manner.  Lincoln  said  that  the  thanks 
were  not  due  to  him,  but  to  Mr.  Seward, 
upon  whose  recommendation  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Then,  we  were  informed, 
he  swung  his  long  arms  to  his  head  with  an 
air  of  great  relief,  and  said:  “Well,  Gov- 
ernor, I have  this  morning  decided  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  appointment.”  That  was 
all  he  had  to  say.  Mr.  Adams  was  very 
much  shocked  and  never  got  over  the  im- 
pression this  first  interview  made  upon  him. 
To  the  admirer  of  Lincoln,  however,  Lin- 
coln’s behavior  upon  this  occasion  will 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  in  character, 
and  he  will  continue  to  be  as  fond  and  proud 
of  him  as  before. 

What  was  there  that  was  necessary  to 
say — that  Mr.  Adams’s  task  would  be  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  that  the  course 
he  would  pursue  would  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  events  should  shape  themselves— 
or  some  such  remark  ? Didn’t  Mr.  Adams 
know  all  this  ? Why  not  speak  of  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  ? It  was  business  that  had 
to  be  done. 

The  facts  are  as  given  above,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  one  meets  with  an  interview  be- 
tween two  distinguished  characters  that  is 
so  interesting,  and  I may  be  permitted  a lit- 
tle guess  work  of  my  own  upon  it.  Lin- 
coln’s manner,  we  are  told,  was  “shy  and 
constrained.”  With  his  eyes,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  knew  at  a glance  that  his  vis- 
itor was  a considerable  person.  He  was 
probably  not  blind  to  the  dignified  bearing 
and  quiet,  simple  distinction  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  he  was  very  likely  not  insensible  to  his 
name  and  connections.  In  those  days  to 
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people  on  the  prairies  Boston  and  things 
Bostonian  looked  very  polite  and  superior. 
We  may  be  sure  also  that  Lincoln,  with  his 
keen  susceptibilities,  was  aware  that  he  was 
himself  misjudged,  and  this  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  less  “shy  and  constrained.”  Of 
course,  a practised  man  of  the  world — no,  I 
won’t  say  that,  for,  in  the  truest  and  deepest 
sense  of  the  term,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better. man  of  the  world  than  Lincoln  was 
— but  a man  accustomed  to  the  usages  of 
good  society  would  have  concealed  this,  and 
such  Lincoln  was  not. 

The  writer  of  this  biography  has  no  doubt 
that  Lincoln  was  a great  man,  but  recon- 
ciles the  fact  of  this  greatness  with  the  un- 
favorable impression  received  by  Mr. 
Adams  by  the  consideration  that  the  Lin- 
coln who  had  received  the  education  of 
four  years  of  office  was  a different  man 
from  the  Lincoln  Mr.  Adams  met  in  the 
spring  of  1861 . A simpler  explanation,  and 
one  that  will  commend  itself  to  most  read- 
ers, is  that  Mr.  Adams  was  mistaken.  He 
was  neither  by  nature  nor  training  the  kind 
of  man  to  understand  Lincoln. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  fame  and  posi- 
tion of  Lincoln  if  things  had  happened  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  they  did  happen. 
Suppose  he  had  not  been  nominated,  and 
someone  else  had  been  nominated  and 
elected.  I believe  he  would  have  remained 
the  most  interesting  personality  of  the  time, 
owing  to  his  literary  gifts  and  his  gifts  of 
leadership.  There  was  no  man  who  spoke 
with  such  genius.  There  were  eloquent 
writers  and  speakers,  but  none  had  his  in- 
sight and  power  of  consummate  expression. 
If  he  had  gone  into  the  Senate,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  presidency  (and  that  is  no 
doubt  what  he  would  have  done),  he  would 
probably  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  un- 
selfish counsellor  and  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  most  trusted  leader  and 
adviser  of  the  people,  and,  when  the  day  of 
restoration  came,  the  chief  restorer.  We 
should  have  had  the  leader  and  the  seer  and 
the  consummate  speaker.  But  we  should 
not  have  had,  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Lincoln,  the  enduring,  silent  man  of  action 
and  responsibility. 

But  suppose  him  President  and  that  the 
South  had  won.  What  effect  would  the  vic- 
tory of  the  South  have  had  upon  his  fame  ? 
I remember  well  during  the  war  there  was  a 


close  connection  between  the  military  suc- 
cess of  the  North  and  the  apparent  greatness 
of  Lincoln.  When  the  U nion  arms  were  suc- 
cessful, the  figure  of  the  President,  with  that 
visibility  in  which  he  was  so  gifted,  would 
loom  up  very  large;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
defeat  came,  the  figure  would  dwindle  and 
fall  into  a kind  of  dilapidation.  B ut  that  was 
because,  although  he  was  so  familiar  to  us, 
we  did  not  really  know  him.  But  now  that 
we  know  him  so  well,  probably  better  than 
any  man  was  ever  known  before  in  the 
world’s  history,  what  bearing  has  success 
had  upon  his  fame  ? Or  rather,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  that  fame  of  the 
victory  of  the  South  ? There  is  no  doubt  that 
victory  is  very  becoming  to  a great  man,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  fame  of  our  hero  has  re- 
ceived this  final  ornament.  But  if  after  1864 
the  North  had  failed,  Lincoln  would  have 
still  been  the  same  man  we  know  now,  the 
seer,  the  genius,  and  the  master  of  consum- 
mate speech,  and  the  silent  man  of  business 
and  action.  His  qualities,  it  may  be  said, 
are  of  a kind  that  would  still  be  interesting 
in  adversity.  That  is  by  no  means  true  of 
all  great  men.  Napoleon,  for  instance,  is 
chiefly  interesting  in  a palace  or  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  armies.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact,  which  I presume  to  be  a fact,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  too  much  of  a 
great  man,  that  one  almost  always  wants 
more,  I fancy  it  is  easy  to  get  too  much  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  fact,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I am  assured,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  perfectly  authentic  information 
about  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  existing  in 
manuscript  which  is  not  published  because 
it  is  not  thought  that  the  world  would  be 
interested  in  reading  it,  would  seem  to  be 
proof  of  this.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  in- 
terest and  affections  of  men  would  have  fol- 
lowed Lincoln  into  retirement  after  defeat. 

I saw  him  several  times,  but  I met  him 
only  once  face  to  face.  It  was  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  the  winter  of  1864-65. 
I was  in  Washington  for  a vacation,  and 
went  to  the  White  House  one  evening  at  the 
usual  weekly  public  reception.  I followed 
the  crowd  and  the  President  gave  me,  as  I 
passed  him,  a limp  shake  of  the  hand.  Later 
in  the  evening,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  had  gone,  I was  walking  through  the 
rooms,  and  I entered  one  in  which  I came 
upon  Lincoln  sitting  in  a chair.  I think 
there  was  only  one  other  person  in  the  room 
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sitting  with  him.  Lincoln  was  evidently 
resting  and  was  sitting  in  a posture  which, 
though  easy  and  comfortable,  was  dignified 
and,  it  seemed  to  me,  refined.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  pleasant,  not 
tired  and  sad,  as  one  often  hears,  cheerful 
rather.  It  was  after  his  second  election. 
Sheridan  had  been  victorious  in  the  Valley 
and  Savannah  had  fallen,  and  the  end  was 
in  sight.  The  plot  was  working  toward  the 
final  chapter,  when  the  good  characters, 
great  and  small,  should  be  made  happy  for- 
ever, and  even  the  naughty  and  defeated 
were  to  be  dismissed  with  that  magnanim- 
ity usual  in  last  chapters.  In  particular, 
what  a pleasing  future  is  to  be  assigned  the 
chief  hero.  With  the  perfect  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  and  with  vast  personal  au- 
thority, he  is  about  to  enter  upon  that  work 
of  pacification  and  restoration  for  which  his 
qualities  are  so  eminently  fitted.  All  this 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  his  face  a,nd  fig- 
ure. His  eyes  met  mine  for  a moment,  and 
his  countenance  wore  a slightly  quizzical  ex- 
pression, as  if  somewhat  amused  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  I no  doubt  regarded 
him.  I had  not  come  into  the  room  mean- 
ing to  look  at  him,  or  knowing  that  he  was 
there;  but  coming  upon  him  suddenly,  I 
dare  say  I took  a good  look  at  him.  But  his 
expression  was  very  friendly,  and  I thought 
he  looked  out  of  his  eyes,  not  as  a statesman 
or  a man  of  business  does,  but  rather  like 
an  artist  or  humorist.  I might  perfectly 
well  have  known  him,  if  I had  taken  the 
trouble.  I have  always  heard  he  liked 
young  people.  There  was  an  honest  youth,  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  who  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  this  manner.  He  was  anxious 
to  get  the  use  of  transports  to  take  some 
things  to  the  front.  He  tried  to  get  them  at 
the  War  Department,  but  was  denied.  An 
officer  who  had  heard  him  make  the  appli- 
cation followed  him  out  and  said:  Tama 
soldier,  and  cannot  say  anything  to  con- 
travene the  views  of  my  superiors,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  point- 
ing,” and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  White  House.  The  young  man  ac- 
cordingly went  there,  and  got  admission  to 
Lincoln,  who  said,  “Well,  young  fellow, 
what  do  you  want?”  He  told  him,  and 
Lincoln  said;  “You  had  better  leave  that  to 
me.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.”  Lincoln,  I 
dare  say,  in  an  instant  “twigged”  the  situa- 


tion, recognizing  with  a humorous  side- 
glance  the  natural  feeling  of  the  officials  of 
the  War  Department  that  the  work  of  these 
outside  commissions  was  a reflection  upon 
them.  He  was  great  upon  the  things  to 
make  note  of  without  comment,  and  loved 
the  mix-up  of  motives  in  people’s  minds. 
The  young  man  told  me  the  story  thus:  “I 
said,  ‘ There  is  nothing  I should  like  better 
than  to  have  you  tell  me,  Mr.  President!5 
He  saw  I was  not  a bit  stuck  on  myself,  and 
seemed  pleased.  He  said,  * You  go  to  Sec- 
retary Welles’  (giving  him  some  details  as 
to  how  to  proceed),  ‘but  be  sure  not  to  tell 
him  I sent  you.’  ” The  young  man  went  to 
the  Secretary  and  got  what  he  wanted.  He 
went  afterward  to  Lincoln,  and  reported 
the  successful  issue  of  the  matter,  and  Lin- 
coln said:  “Mind,  when  you  get  into  such 
a scrape  again,  you  come  to  me.” 

Lincoln  was  fond  of  doing  things  of  this 
sort.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  wished  to  avoid  the  bother  of 
such  small  matters.  But  it  is  likely  that  he 
found  a relief  in  them  from  more  trying  bus- 
iness. He  was  always  looking  for  such  dis- 
tractions. One  of  the  greatest  bores  I ever 
knew  once  told  me  that  Lincoln  said  to  him 
that  he  might  come  to  see  him  when  he  liked, 
and  told  of  a certain  knock  which  he  (Lin- 
coln) would  recognize.  Besides  being  a 
great  bore,  this  individual  was  a very  foolish 
man.  I have  scarcely  ever  known  in  my 
life  a man  I could  without  hesitation  call  a 
fool — that  is,  a man  with  such  an  excess  of 
folly  as  to  separate  him  sharply  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I don’t  know 
that  he  was  such  a man,  but  he  was  certain- 
ly very  foolish.  He  told  me  sadly  that  there 
was  a frivolity  about  Lincoln  that  depressed 
him.  He  said  that  when  he  wished  to  speak 
to  Lincoln  seriously  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  Lincoln  would  always  have  some  ab- 
surd story  to  tell  him.  I can  quite  under- 
stand that  Lincoln  found  a relief  in  the  so- 
ciable fatuity  of  this  gentleman. 

I went  to  the  Tenth  Street  Museum 
when  in  Washington  last  winter,  and  saw 
many  photographs  of  Lincoln.  They  are 
all  interesting,  but  two  especially  so.  One  is 
byHessler,  taken  in  Chicago  in  1859.  There 
is  no  beard,  and  you  see  the  fine  sweep  of 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  A young  lady 
who  writes  novels  has  lately  said  that  her 
hero  had  a jaw  and  a chin  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  The  outline  of  the  lower  part  of  Lin- 
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coin’s  face  is  like  that.  But  it  is  the  expres- 
sion in  the  photograph  of  the  countenance 
and  the  look  out  of  the  eyes  that  is  most  in- 
teresting. Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
doing  little  but  think  and  speak,  and  the 
eyes  are  full  of  meditation  and  contempla- 
tion. They  have  a sweet  and  steady  and 
indolent  power,  a power  latent  and  asleep 
rather  than  in  action — the  musing,  dream- 
ing look  of  the  poet  and  thinker.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  singularly 
lovely  and  winsome,  has  a wonderful  nice- 
ness. I have  tried  hard  to  define  the 
charm  of  that  expression.  It  must  have  been 
there.  Lincoln’s  face  must  have  worn  at 
that  moment  just  that  look.  It  is  not  the 
individual  fancy  of  some  clever  portrait 
painter  that  you  see.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  sun  between  us  and  him.  There  it  is, 
and  there  it  will  remain  to  tantalize  with  its 
elusive  beauty  the  poets  of  distant  ages  in 
search  of  a verbal  equivalent. 

The  other  was  taken  at  City  Point  the  Sun- 
day before  his  death.  He  is  sharpening  a 
pencil  for  Tad  and  laughing.  He  looks 
tired  and  pale,  but  his  face  is  beaming  with 
happiness  and  relief — infinite  relief — , re- 
minding one  of  Bishop  Butler’s  remark 
that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  cessation 
of  pain. 

The  relation  of  Lincoln  to  the  boy  Tad 
will  always  be  a subject  of  popular  interest. 
I once  spent  an  hour  in  the  company  of  Tad. 
He  was  then  a young  fellow  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  had  a slight  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  have  a 
kind  of  slowness  and  heaviness.  But  he 
was  a sensible  fellow,  and  had  a look  of  great 
honesty  and  simple  friendliness.  I had  a 
feeling  that  his  nature  still  felt  the  influence 
and  reflected  image  of  that  great  kindness 
which  had  shone  upon  his  childhood.  A 
lady,  who  is  Lincoln’s  descendant  and  in 


whose  countenance  it  was  easy  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  Lincoln’s  features,  told  me,  in 
speaking  of  Tad : “ He  was  a very  nice  boy, 
and  his  death  was  more  than  his  mother 
could  stand.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and  she 
died.” 

I went  over  the  house  in  Springfield  in 
which  he  lived,  which  is  now  public  proper- 
ty, and  which  during  certain  hours  is  shown 
to  visitors.  Two  iron  cannon  stand  in 
the  yard  behind  the  house.  The  lady  who 
showed  me  over  the  house  was  a relative  of 
Lincoln’s  family.  She  showed  me  a sofa 
where,  she  said,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  did 
their  courting.”  If  the  homely  phrase 
should  offend  you,  I am  not  of  your  way  of 
thinking.  The  influences  which  moulded 
Lincoln’s  character,  the  family  ties,  the  re- 
lations of  “father,  son,  and  brother,”  those 
“charities ” (Milton’s  exquisite  word)  of  the 
family  life  which,  anyone  must  haVe  ob- 
served, impart  to  the  eyes  and  voices  of  men 
a peculiar  seriousness  and  sincerity,  are 
they  not  matters  of  interest  to  all  of  us  who 
would  understand  him  ? 

I went  to  the  grave,  which  is  on  the  top 
of  what  is  a considerable  rise  of  ground  for 
that  country.  It  is  somewhat  apart  from 
the  town.  A walk  through  one  of  those 
sparse  groves,  bare  of  underbrush,  which 
belong  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  leads  to  it, 
and  numbers  of  the  visitors  to  the  fair  were 
making  the  pilgrimage.  The  monument 
over  the  tomb  contains  a kind  of  museum, 
in  which  are  shown  relics  relating  to  Lin- 
coln. I found  something  appropriate  in 
the  casual  and  perhaps  inadequate  char- 
acter of  the  structure.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
signify  the  silence  and  the  patience  of  death 
and  to  be  a suggestion  that  the  task  of  rais- 
ing a fitting  memorial  might  be  left  to  the 
fulness  of  time  and  to  some  more  ideal  and 
perfect  future  age,  if  such  there  is  to  be. 
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